CHAPTER III
BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS SINDH DURING THE FIRST
AFGHAN WAR
HPHE policy of the British Indian Government towards
Sindh from 1834 to 1837, as examined in the previous
chapter showed how it was saved by that Government from
being conquered by Ranjit Singh. The price which the Amirs
had to pay for this protection, however, was that a permanent
British Agent was stationed in their dominions, with permis-
sion to move about with an escort anywhere in Sindh.1 This
meant a complete reversal of the earlier attitude of the British
towards that country, for even as recently as 1831 when Burnes
was passing through Sindh the Amirs themselves had solicited
British protection against the aggression of Ranjit Singh but
had been refused by Lord William Bentinck. The same protec-
tion was now forced upon the Sindhians by Lord Auckland.
In this way Sindh, " the Sick Man of India/' received a new
lease of life which lasted only for six years till it received a
death-blow from its saviours of 1838.
Major-General W. F. P. Napier, in his work entitled The
Conquest of Sindh, justifies the subjugation of that country by
the British on the fundamental and inevitable grounds of the
all round superiority of their administration over that of the
Amirs. He writes: " Strangers coming from afar, more civi-
lised, more knowing in science and arts, more energetic of
spirit, more strong of body, more warlike, more enterprising
than the people among whom they settle, must necessarily
extend that power until checked by natural barriers or by a
counter civilisation. The novelty of their opinions, political
and religious, the cupidity of their traders, the ambition and
avarice of their chiefs, the insolence of superiority and even
the instinct of self-preservation, render collision with the
1 Treaty concluded by  Col. H, Pottinger dated April 20,1838.   Ap-
pendix VII, p. 70.